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A CORNER CLOSET. 

The Editor Decorator and Furn«shbr. 

Dear Sir : I herewith enclose a draught 
of a corner closet, which, if it possesses 
merit, and you so wish, you may use, if 
not kindly return as I wish to make one 
after this design for my library. 

I lay no claim to draughting never hav- 
ing attempted it until recently, but being 
an ardent admirer of, and a subscriber to 
The Decorator and Furnisher I get 
many valuable hints for the decorating 
and furnishing of our cottage on Washing- 
ton Heights, and that this sketch may 
offer some suggestions to other amateurs, 
it is herewith offered as a slight return. 
Very Respectfully, 
W. H. Callahan, Newburg, N. T. 




ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 



A LIBRARY CORKER CLOSET. 

This closet is to iDe built of ash and 
finished as English oak, highly polished. 
The upper single and lower double doors 
to have French plate glass. Two French 
plate mirrors form the back panels in the 
open space. The curtains on lower doors 
to be yellow China silk trimmed with silk 
ball fringe on sides and plain fringe on 
bottom caught up with silk cord and 
ball, all of same color. 

If used in the dining-room the curtains 
may be omitted. 



fTiHE year's subscription (Four Dollars) to 
THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER will 
be saved many times over to buyers of furnish- 
ings who follow its suggestions. It is the only 
Art Journal of its kiud in this country. Pub- 
lished at 150 Nassau Street, New York. 



MRS. H. H. MILLER, of Peoria, 111., requests 
the names of lady teachers or professors of decora 
tion in this city. She wishes to educate herself to 
become a professional decorator, and also wishes to 
know what text books she should use in her studies. 

You ask the names of lady professors of 
decoration and furnishings in this city, 
but before we can give an accurate reply 
to your query, we would like to know 
what particular branch of decoration you 
intend to take up. Is it wall decoration 
or tapestry painting, or the embroidering 
of draperies, or ' china painting ? Or is it 
designing for printed or woven fabrics, 
such as wall-papers, oretones, and carpets ? 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler is at the head of 
"The Associated Artists' Bureau," of this 
city, and her address is 115 East 23rd 
Street. Artistic needle work, and the em- 
broideriDg of silks and other fabrics, is 
her specialty. "The American School of 
Tapestry Painting " is situated at 286 Fifth 
Avenue, as you will see by the advertise- 
ment at the top of the third page of our 
cover. Madame A. L. Blanch ard is the 
Superintendent. The Womans' Institute of 
Technical Design, 134 Fifth Avenue, also 
teaches young ladies the arts of designing 
for wall-papers, carpets, wood carving, etc. 

Regarding text books, you cannot do 
better than to obtain Lewis F. Day's three 
text books on ornamental art, which we 
have on sale at $1.50 each. The titles are 
"The Anatomy of Pattern," with thirty- 
five full-page illustrations; "The Plan- 
ning of Ornament," with thirty-eight full- 
page illustrations, and "The Application 
of Ornament," with forty-two full-page 
illustrations. They are handsomely bound 
in cloth. These books, for their size, will 
give you more information on decorative 
topics than any other we know of. 

H. P. R. We are building a house in the country, 
which we hope to occupy by June next. The house 
has a library, reception hall and sitting-room in the 
front. The windows in library and sitting-room 
come within about two feet of the floor. The library 
is finished in natural colored cherry, and the sitting- 
room in sycamore, the library is wainscoted five and 
one-half feet in height. 

I am a close reader and ardent admirer of the De- 
corator. Have introduced it to our decorator and 
several others during the past year. 

I would like advice in regard to curtaining these 
two rooms. One decorator proposes short velvet 
curtains in both rooms; another, long curtains. We 
have leaded glass in the windows of both rooms. 
The sitting-room is not wainscoted. The floors are 
of oak in both rooms. The hall— twenty feet long— is 
between the two rooms, and the three can be all 
thrown together. We have no parlor in the house. 

If you will kindly advise me in regard to the cur- 
tains and portieres, and also in regard to curtains 
for chambers, I shall be exceedingly obliged. 

It is very difficult to advise as to the 
style and color of window draperies for a 
room without knowing the color of the car- 
pet and walls. The color of the carpet, 
in particular, dominates everything, and 
should dominate the color of the walls, 
and these taken together dominate the 
color of the window draperies. The color- 
ing of the woodwork is only a secondary 
matter as a guide in the coloring of win- 
dow draperies, and before we can answer 
your question explicitly you would have 
to tell us the color of the carpet, both as 
regards the ground and the ornament 
thereon; and the same information should 



be conveyed as to the walls. Without such 
most important information, and having 
only the color of the woodwork to guide 
us, we would advise you to use as draper- 
ies for the windows of the library, which 
is finished in natural colored cherry, a 
light silk fabric woven of threads of pink, 
yellow and absinthe green, the prevailing 
tone being a yellowish pink. The fabric 
is manufactured by "The Associated 
Artists" of New York, and the pattern 
only appears in clouded or blended effects, 
without any regular markings on the sur- 
face. We would by all means advise that 
the curtains in both rooms should extend 
to the floor, as curtains cut off within two 
feet of the floor are anything but grace- 
ful. The wood of the wainscoting beside 
the window requires to be clothed just as 
much as the trimmings of the window. 
You can arrange the drapery in the stjle 
known as a three-quarter curtain, that is, 
one side reaches to the floor and the other 
side hangs in flutings only half-way down 
the window of course. All silk draperies 
suppose the use of lace curtains in addi- 
tion as a matter of course. 

For the windows of the sitting room, 
which is finished in sycamore, we would 
suggest a similar material to that before 
described, with less pink in the fabric, 
the prevailing tint being the color known 
as ble d'or, having a clouded pattern shot 
over with threads of pink. In fact, both 
these fabrics are woven identically alike, 
except that the weft in one case is of 
white silk, and that in the other old rose, 
the peculiar method of weaving, giving 
distinct effects in each case. 

You do not say what the trimmings of 
the chambers are, or the color of the walls, 
but we would suggest that a heavy grade 
of what is known as "vestibule 3ilk " 
printed with a pattern of apple blossoms, 
or such like dainty effects, would be very 
appropriate- for draping the windows of 
the bedrooms. 

The present styles in window draping 
dispense with the use of lambrequins or 
cornice, only a simple pole being used, 
around which, the drapery is flung in sim- 
ple and elegant folds. 

For the portieres in the doorways be- 
tween rooms, velvet goods are appropriate, 
and these simply suspended by means of 
rings from a brass rod, are very elegant. 
In the decorative chart for the parlor in 
the present issue, you will see. an example 
of the portiere draping the doorway be- 
tween two adjoining rooms. Where greater 
style is required, the portiere shown in 
the decorative chart for the hall, where 
the top part is doubled over, is a very de- 
corative method. 

SUBSCRIBER. Will you kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions, either through the columns of your 
magazine or by letter, as you may see fit. 

No. 1. Please name the best work on designing 
and the principles thereof as applied to Wood-Carv- 
ing, for interior decoration, cabinet furniture, etc. 
I wish a work that gives a history of wood-carving, 
and that treats of the different periods of furniture. 
In other words, a work for one who intends to make 
a specialty of wood-carving. Please also give price 
of work, etc. 

No. 2. I have a walnut chest, bureau, tall clock 
and desk that were made about one hundred years 
ago. They are of the ordinary rectilinear style of 
those days, although made of finely grained timber. 
Will you please tell me what style of designs would 
be suitable to carve upon them ? 

No. 3. I also have a cherry wardrobe about seventy- 
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five years old, that has two doors of two panels each. 
I have carved the panels, the design being a Renais- 
sance scroll proceeding out of a shell. Now, would 
it be incorrect to have the lower panels inverted— so 
to speak — or scrolls growing, downward provided the 
general character of the design would admit it ? 

No. 4. I also have a sideboard that is quite old, 
and which came from Ireland, as I have been told. 
It is about three feet four inches by six feet, and 
stands nine inches from the floor on six turned legs, 
which continue to the top. It has four doors below 
and three drawers above. Would Celtic designs be 
best to carve upon doors, etc. ? 

No. 1. The best work published on the 
subject of designing and the principles 
thereof, as applied to wood- carving for 
amateurs and others, is that entitled 
"Practical Wood- Carving," by William 
Bemrose of London. It contains il- . 

lustrations, and not only gives beautiful 
examples of wood-carving, but thoroughly 
explains the actual process of the art. 
The price of the book is* three dollars, 
and on receipt of the amount we will send 
you the book post free. 

No. 2. If you will send us rough 
sketches of your bureau, walnut chest, tall 
clock and desk, we will tell you what 
would be the most suitable designs to be 
carved thereon. Gothic tracery looks ad- 
mirably well upon rectilinear furniture. 
All mediaeval furniture was rectilinear in 
character, and the Gothic artists produce 
some wonderfully beautiful carvings on 
this style of furniture. 

No. 3. It would be perfectly proper to 
repeat the upright Renaissance scrolls in 
an inverted fashion, as growing downward, 
for the decoration of the lower panels of 
the door of the wardrobe referred to. We 
have in mind some beautiful Renaissance 
foliages of this style, and the most artistic 
results are obtained from having the lower 
foliage only about one-half the dimentions 
of v those that radiate upward, although it 
frequently happens that an even balance 
of parts gives great dignity to the scroll 
work. Equilibrium, or an equal balance 
of parts is characteristic of the Renaiss- 
ance style. 

No. 4. Celtic designs, as you suggested, 
would be most proper for your Irish side- 
board. On page 180 of our February, 1891 
issue, we give a full page illustration of 
Celtic ornament, from which you will 
obtain some fine models of Celtic inter- 
lacings that would fill the panels of the 
sideboard admirably. 

COUNTRY HOUSEKEEPER. Among other 
pet enterprises of my husband, since making a 
residence in the country, is the raising of fancy 
fowls. His poultry yard is his special delight, and 
his success in raising fowls is remarkable. He has 
not only the finest 6tock of chickens known in our 
section of country, but he has large broods of tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, domestic pheasants and peacocks. 
By the by, my object in troubling you is to know 
what I must or can do with my peacocks' feathers. 
They have accumulated until I am seriously exercised 
in consequence. I have tried in vain to have them 
made up into brushes, but, because I cannot find 
any one who can make the brushes, I turn to the 
Home Workshop, begging for advice in the matter, 
as I do not wish to see these beautiful feathers de- 
stroyed. 

Beautiful single screens could be made 
with—decorations of peacocks' feathers. 
In the first place, stretch in the frame of 
the screen, as tightly as possible, a piece 
of stout, firm muslin, and, with glue, and 
a needle and strong thread, cover this 
piece of muslin with the eye feathers of 



the peacock's tail, arranging the feathers 
so as to lap and conceal the quills. (It 
will be understood that the feathers 
must be relieved of the quills to within a 
few inches of the tip.) For a finish, there 
may be a band or border around the 
square, made of either the back or the 
breast feathers — the latter forming a 
charming contrast in color to the tail 
feathers. Pretty hand screens are also 
made by glueing and sewing peacocks' 
feathers on card-board fans, cut in the 
shape of palm- leaf fans, to which the 
handle of an old palm-leaf fan may be 
attached. The square screen should be 
tinted with fluted marceline or China silk. 

JANE N. MONTGOMERY. I have an old-fash- 
ioned rocking chair with wooden seat and spindled 
back, that belonged to my grandmother. Although 
of good shape it is not handsome because it is painted 
yellow; and it is not comfortable as you may imagine, 
because of its construction. Tell me, if you please 
what to do with it. 

Peculiar respect generally attaches to 
venerable pieces of furniture, although 
many of them are neither pleasing in ap- 
pearance, nor comfortable in use. You 
can remedy the color, by having the 
yellow scraped off, the wood thoroughly 
smoothed with sand-paper, given a 
coat of cherry dye, and finish with var- 
nish. We have also seen old-fashioned 
splint bottomed chairs, pleasingly renewed 
by painting them a soft green, and var- 
nishing them. To render your chair com- 
fortable, we would recommend a seat 
cushion and a ' back cushion. Useful 
cushions are made of felt, lined with colored 
silesia, and stuffed with hair. A set of 
felt chair cushions in memory, has decora- 
tion of discs of velvet and plush, these 
spots about two inches in diameter, irre- 
gularly placed, singly in twos and threes, 
some of them overlapping, the surface of 
the cloth covered with crackle-work tracery 
done in outline stitch, with heavy em- 
broidery silk. The cushions alluded to 
are of pale olive color, with various bright 
colors in the discs. 

YOUNG MOTHER. In the last issue oi the De- 
corator and Furnisher, you gave some valuable 
information in infants' carriage blankets. Can you 
give instructions for knitted infants' blankets. My 
mother who lives with me, can* do beautiful knitting 
and she promises with instructions, to knit several 
blankets for my little baby daughter. 

Pretty and comfortable infants' blankets, 
are made in plain knitting, done back and 
forth, as is a garter. But for the purpose 
you should use very heavy wool, and the 
work should be done on needles that are not 
very large, comparatively, but long enough 
to hold a great number of stitches, as 
stitches sufficient for the width of the 
blanket should be put on. For this work 
we would recommend the German double 
zephyr wool, or, what is better, because 
heavier, the double French zephyr wool. 
Finish the blanket with a single or a double 
row of shells in crochet work, for a border. 
A very beautiful blanket is knitted in 
white, with the border in delicate rose 
color; or instead of the rose color, the 
border may be of maize color. A pleasing 
effect in knitting is produced by knitting 
one stitch plain and one purled, and re- 
versing the order in returning across the 
work. A blanket knitted in this way in 
white, with the crochet shell bordering in 
some delicate color, would be very charm- 
ing, the heavy double zephyr wools 



should be used. Pretty infants' blankets 
are made in stripes of the plain and purled 
stitches, alternating with stripes in what 
is known as the lattice stitch, the stripes 
joined with the double crochet stitch, and 
the blanket finished with a border of shells 
in crochet work. For the lattice pattern 
in knitting put on any number of stitches 
the multiple of six, and knit back and 
fourth twice, taking off the first stitch on 
each side to secure a smoother edge. Then 
for the next row across, knit the first 
stitch, and throw the wool three times 
around the needle between every remain- 
ing stitch knitted. Returning, after knit- 
ting the first stitch, drop all the stitches 
made by throwing the thread around the 
needle, taking care to pick up all the 
permanent stitches. This will leave on 
the needle stitches an inch long. Take up 
the fourth stitch from the right on the 
needle, lift it over the three at the right 
and knit, and then lift over and knis 
the next two stitches, and then knit the 
three stitches that have been crossed, thus 
giving the lattice effect ; and so on, until 
all the stitches are knitted off. Knit back 
and fourth twice, and repeat the lat- 
tice knitting. When understood, this work 
is simple and it is rapidly done, and the 
effect is very satisfactory. The stripe are 
to be joined with the double crochet stitch 
and the blanket should be finished with a 
shell border. White, alternating with pale 
gold color in the stripes, with bordering of 
gold color, makes a very dainty infant's 
blanket. We would say, however, that 
blankets with solid centres are now in 
higher favor than those in stripes. 

ERNESTINE. I find among the effects bequeathed . 
to me by an aunt, a square of very elegant brocatelle 
in a superb shade of peacock green, which was 
brought home by her upon one of her returns from 
Europe. This piece of brocateile being sufficiently 
large, I have thought would make a handsome cover 
for a fine mahogany centre table, which was also a 
legacy to me from her. But I have thought that this 
table cover might be in somewise decorated with em- 
broidery, yet I am in doubt as to whether it would 
be good taste to put embroidery upon a material of 
figured design, although the design is not floriated, 
but in waves of continuous lines. Can you propose 
any method by which I may embroider my table 
cover without interfering with the design in which 
it was manufactured ? 

Apropos of your wish in regard to util- 
izing your inherited piece of brocatelle 
for a table cover, a late idea for table 
squares and scarfs made of materials sim- 
ilar to the piece of brocatelle in your 
possession, is, to follow in tracery-work, 
the lines of the design in the manufacture. 
This is extremely pleasing when done in 
outline stitch, in silk of two shades of 
color— gold color, for instance — while a 
more brilliant effect is secured by follow- 
ing the lines of the design with tinsel 
threads in two shades of color, or in two 
colors— gold and silver, for example, or 
gold and copper — the tinsel thread couched 
on. A very splendid table scarf of this de- 
scription, is of sea- green embroidered with 
two tones of gold thread. Should you 
embroider your table cover with gold and 
silver threads, doubtless you would be well 
satisfied. Line your table cover with some 
soft and heavy material, or you can use 
silk surah ; if you wish an elegant lining, 
with an interlining of Canton flannel, and 
trim with narrow sewing-silk fringe. Or, 
should your square of brocatelle be not 
wide enough to make a cover which will 
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hang down almost to the floor (as it 
should do, to be artistic), you can put 
around it a band of plush, when no other 
fringe will be required. The idea in this 
table cover is a good one for the utilizing 
of remnants of brocatelle and other hand- 
some materials a little out of style, to be 
bought at greatly reduced prices in all 
first-class furnishing houses. The velvet 
brocades of a few seasons ago, now no 
longer fashionable, would make elegant 
table and piano scarfs, care being had to 
select patterns which can easily be relieved 
with outline embroidery. 

SALOME V. L. GARDINER. Progressive euchre 
parties are very fashionable in the village in which I 
live. The ladies belonging to the club of which I am 
a member, have decided that the prizes should be of 
their own handiwork occasionally. Several prizes 
have already been distributed which were the work 
of ladies of the club, and they 6eem to give so much 
greater pleasure than the usual trifles picked up in 
the shops. That we have determined, if possible, to 
invest the prizes given in our club with a degree of 
sentiment through which they will be more highly 
appreciated, though they may not be any more valu- 
able than the pretty things usually bought. Can 
you mention something that we can make, which 
while simple, is both pretty and useful ? 

In reply to your inquiry, we would sug- 
gest the melon pillows which came into 
use as head and back-rests, both for home 
and railroad traveling. These pillows are 
most charming when most nearly resemb- 
ling what they are intended to simulate. 
Thus, in making, we would caution against 
the use of two contrasting colors, as are 
sometimes seen in them. For making the 
melon pillows we would advise a single 
color, and, that this color should be orange 
yellow, or the greenish yellow in which 
melons are frequently seen, while the per- 
fection of a melon pillow is attained when 
several tones of yellow are used, these 
shading out from a strong medium orange, 
to the pale whitish yellow that the real 
melon shows on the side which lies on the 
earth. The melon pillow is made of long, 
slender, ellipse-shaped pieces, which are 
gathered slightly in the length to give a 
corrugated effect, and finished with a tas- 
sel, cut very short, at the supposed blos- 
som end of the melon, and a bow with 
ends at the other end. China silk is the 
material generally used for the melon 
pillows, the pieces of which they are 
made lined with some thin, light muslin, 
before they are sewed together. They are 
stuffed with eider-down. The ribbon with 
which they are finished should be of olive 
green in a medium tone. For a booby 
prize, a twine ball bag made to simulate 
an orange, is a pleasing conceit. For a 
twine ball bag representing an orange, 
use knitted silk in orange color. For 
knitting the bag use a pair of No. 14 steel 
knitting needles. Cast on, on one needle 
about 70 stitches, or a number sufficient 
to knit a web that will easily reach around 
an ordinary ball of fine twine, and knit 
back and forth, as for a garter, until the 
web is deep enough to cover the ball of 
twine. Then sew the bag up on the 
wrong side, draw it up at the blossom 
end, leaving a hole just large enough to 
pull the twine through, and, drawing up 
the stem end, apply on the bag two or 
three green velvet leaves, with a stem of 
velvet sewed around a bit of twine. Twine 
bags may be striped by knitting the web 
up and down, instead of around the ball. 
These^bags are also seen in the double 
crochet stitch) the work done around 



and around to avoid a seam ; and when 
in orange color, and finished to represent 
an orange, they are exceedingly pretty. 
The osage orange may be pleasingly sim- 
ulated in silk of pale olive green. 



THE AMERICAN WOOD-STAIN- 
ING WORKS. 

THE innovation caused by the intro- 
duction of the Auffermann stained 
veneers produced by the American 
Wood-Staining Company, 211 East 42nd 
Street, is destined to prove an incalculable 
service in the sphere of piano-case finish- 
ing and decoration. It is calculated that 
there will be a saving to the piano manu- 
facturers by the use of French polish in- 
stead of the present tedious and expensive 
process of fully twenty days of labor on 
each case, which means a saving of about 
twenty per cent on a case. French polish 
cannot be successfully applied to the 
natural veneering on account of the effects 
of the atmospheric changes on the polish- 
ed surface, causing it to spring and crack. 
But through the system employed in the 
manufacture of the Auffermann veneers, 
French polish is the proper finish, and 
regarding the mode of procedure the firm 
give full particulars to all desiring to in- 
vestigate the labor and money saving 
system. 

It may be remarked that the Auffermann 
ebony stain produces a rieh deep black 
color, without spots or false glimmer, 
which not only improves the appearance 
of the piano, but reduces the cost by rea- 
son of the time and labor saved. 

In addition to the veneer, the firm are 
also prepared to furnish three and four- 
inch thick wood, ebony stained through 
and through, the consols, trusses, and so 
on, which are thus identical in appearance 
and effect with the case proper. 



THE WESTERBERG-JEFFERSON 
CO. 

WE have examined some 2§ or 30 out 
45 books of wall-paper patterns 
which have been shown dealers this 
season and have i)een agreeably impress- 
ed with the perfection of finish and choice 
examples of harmonious coloring displayed. 

In machine goods they produce a rich 
and varied line of 22 inch flats, all the 
designs having borders and ceiling fillers 
to match. There is a beautiful rose pat- 
tern which runs through all the possible 
floral combinations both as to grounds 
and motives including silk, or mica, 
grounds, the finish of which papers is ex- 
tremely luxurious and artistic. A very 
successful attempt has been made to rival 
fresco - effects and in machine-made .flats 
many of the softest and most beautiful of 
color harmonies have been introduced. 

"It is not so much the character of 
the pattern as the beauty of the coloring 
that attracts the average dealer," said Mr. 
Goodrich: "The coloring is the trick, 
and we aim this year to follow the French 
style of clean, pure, fresh tints. Here is 
a paper with mica satin stripes, one stripe 
being in pale rose color and the other in 
delicate green. When I tell you that we 
can sell such goods for ten cents a roll 
you can understand the rush that is being 
made by dealers to secure such artistic 
effects at such low prices." 



PLATINORE ELECTRIC GILDING. 

A HANDSOME method of decorating a 
parlor stove, kitchen boiler, or steam 
heater is to give it a coat of the 
Platinore Electric Gilding, which is manu- 
factured by "The Canton Paint and Oil 
Company," of Melrose, Mass. The Plati- 
nore is an amalgamation of metallic sub- 
stances, which produce results only sur- 
passed by gold leaf. It is a medium priced 
article, the cost being between that of 
gold leaf and gold bronze, and the ease 
with which it is applied combined with 
its quickly drying qualities renders it 
particularly advantageous, and the result 
is much more satisfactory than a cdating 
of paint or black lead, usually applied to 
such articles. 

This gilding is specially adapted for 
the decoration of houses, churches, public 
buildidgs, picture frames, brie a- brae, 
steam heaters, etc. It retains its lustre 
even when subjected to heat. The method 
of application is to apply a coat of the 
size, which is allowed to become hard, 
when the gilding is applied. The powder 
is mixed with the fluid, which is sent 
therewith, until the mixture has the con- 
sistency of paint, which is simply applied 
over the size, beautiful work on silk and 
satin can be accomplished. 



GRAPHITE PAINT. 

IT is claimed for Dixon's Silica Graphite 
Paint that it has the great advantage 
of covering more than double the sur- 
face of any other paint, and it is unaf- 
fected by heat or cold, dampness, salt 
air, rust, or even acid. The usual method 
of painting tin roofs is to give them a 
thorough painting once in four years, but 
by using Graphite paint, a tin roof will 
not need repainting for ten or fifteen years 
on account of the extremely durable 
material employed. The natural color of 
the paint is that of slate, but it is furnished 
in all shades from a slate to jet black. 
As it suffers no chemical change from ex- 
posing it to the weather it cannot fade, 
and for tin, shingle, or metal roofs, iron 
fences, vats and tanks and so on, it forms 
a durable and economical protection. Its 
peculiar value lies in the graphite, which 
is almost pure carbon, which is a very 
light substance, one pound of graphite 
being three times the bulk of one pound 
of -white lead and twice the bulk of mineral 
paints. The manufacturers guarantee the 
paint to cover twice the surface of white 
lead or mineral paints. 



TEST YOUR SILKS. 

LADIES intending to use embroidery 
silks for linen and table wear, will 
find it will pay them to try the fol- 
lowing simple experiment. Place a cup of 
boiling water on the stove ; drop into it a 
piece of castile, or other pure soap, the 
size of a pea. Suspend a skein of the silk 
over the cup, so that a third of the skein 
is in the water, holding it in the boiling 
soap suds from one to three minutes; then 
squeeze out the water and hang up the 
skein until dry. This is one of the tests 
required of the Brainerd & Armstrong 
Co.'s wash embroidery silks by the judges 
at the American Institute Fair of 1890, in 
New York, where that Company was 
awarded the highest honors. 
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